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tion made at the close — a suggestion upon which considerable 
emphasis is laid — that we can solve the problem in the same way 
in which England has already solved it : namely, by the admission 
of the members of the president's cabinet to the floor of Congress. 
While such a measure would, without doubt, be productive of good, 
it is questionable whether it would accomplish all that is needed. 
The affirmative answer to this question takes little account of the 
decentralizing effect of the large powers of the states and of the 
independent position of state and local officers, to which reference 
has been made. England has reached her present stage of political 
evolution, not merely by the establishment of the cabinet system and 
the recognition of a prime minister, but also by a centralization of 
her administrative system, which has had a vast influence in favor 
of governmental harmony. 

Notwithstanding this failure fully to perceive the complexity of 
our governmental problem, Mr. Ford has written the best book 
that has appeared for a long time on American politics. Justice 
cannot be done it in the short space at command. The reviewer 
has attempted to outline the theory on which it rests, but he has 
given no adequate idea of its scope and range. It treats of the 
details of our political development and present conditions with a 
thoroughness which has nowhere been excelled. 

Frank J. Goodnow. 

The Fee System in the United States. By Thomas K. Urdahl. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. XII. Madison, 1898. — xii, 194 pp. 

This admirable monograph is more comprehensive than its title ; 
for the first half is devoted to an historical review of fee systems in 
general, beginning with Greece and Rome and ending with the 
United States, and this review involves something like an outline 
of the economic and administrative history of Europe and America. 
First of all, however, the author devotes a chapter to explaining what 
is meant by fees, as distinguished from taxes and other public charges; 
and here he gets into some difficulty. Where a positive governmental 
service is concerned, he follows the general economic usage by saying 
that the payment loses its character as a fee when it exceeds the cost 
to the government ; but in the case of licenses he rejects cost as a 
criterion because of the very slight expense to the government, and 
says instead that the fee cannot exceed the value of the privilege or 
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exemption granted. In saying this he contributes nothing to the 
classification of public charges, but merely states an axiom. It is 
obvious that license charges, whether fees or taxes, cannot exceed 
the value of the privileges conferred ; for if they did, none would be 
paid. If the author fails to see this, it is because he confuses the 
value of the privilege with the additional benefit conferred by the 
imposition of the fee or tax itself, when competitors are thereby 
driven out of the business (p. 59). Any attempt to measure the 
value of governmental services leads inevitably to entanglements of 
one kind or another. The solution lies in abandoning value of 
service as the basis of classification, and in recognizing that there 
is an element of taxation present whenever the payments demanded 
exceed the cost — not merely the cost of issuing licenses, but the 
entire expense of regulating the business licensed. Broadly speaking, 
it might be said that fees are for regulation, while faxes are for 
revenue ; but as the motives of legislation are too intangible a basis 
of classification, it would still be necessary to refer to the relation 
between receipts and expenses as an indication of the legislative 
intent. 

It results from the author's broad conception of license fees that 
he extends his study of fees to various exactions which are usually 
and more properly called taxes ; but it would be ungracious to find 
fault with him on that account, because no economic distinction 
between fees and taxes could be made to correspond with the dis- 
tinctions existing in the statutes and in actual administration. The 
chief value of Dr. Urdahl's work lies in the compilation and sum- 
marizing of the provisions of past and present laws throughout the 
United States — a laborious task which seems to have been performed 
with much care, though it is incorrect to say that Pennsylvania 
receives all of her state revenue from license charges (p. 195). The 
author's most important and most encouraging conclusion is that the 
antiquated and vicious system of remunerating public officials by 
means of fees is very generally giving way to the payment of fixed 
salaries. In his final chapter on "The Fee System as a Social 
Force," the writer not only points out the more obvious evils result- 
ing from remuneration by fees, but also holds the system responsible 
for fostering vagrancy and crime, perverting justice and even increas- 
ing the number of divorces. In this chapter the term "fee system" 
is stretched a little to include payments from the government to its 
officials for arresting, prosecuting and trying offenders ; payment of 
the offenders' board during confinement ; and the court money which 
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a wife may in many states demand from her husband when suing for 
divorce. This formal inconsistency, however, is easily overlooked, 
because of the absorbing interest of the argument, and because it 
really adds something to the author's condemnation of what may 
be called the " piece-work system " of paying public officers. 

Washington, D. C. Max West - 

Lectures on the Principles of Local Government. Delivered at 
the London School of Economics, Lent Term, 1897. By George 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Westminster, Archibald Constable & 
Co., 1897. — xv, 267 pp. 

While Mr. Gomme undertakes to formulate the principles under- 
lying local government in general, the data for his generalizations 
are found almost exclusively in English local government. This 
defect, however, is by no means fatal to sound theory ; for any prin- 
ciples derived from a study of the history and the present organiza- 
tion of English local institutions are of value, even from the more 
general point of view. This is true, not merely because of the simi- 
larity which must necessarily exist between all forms of local govern- 
ment, but also because English local government has had greater 
opportunities for development than the local governmental system 
of most other countries. 

The peculiar value of Mr. Gomme's work lies in the clear distinc- 
tion which he draws between local and general affairs. He points 
out the fact that there is, and always must be, a local community 
life to which opportunity for development must be accorded, and 
that this local life must not be confounded with manifestations of 
state activity in the local territorial divisions, which the state may 
be obliged to establish in order to attend to functions interesting the 
state as a whole rather than any one local community. While he 
believes that the line which separates local from state affairs is 
continually changing, he is still of the opinion that there will always 
exist a local community life, and that the ease, if not the possibility, 
of its development is largely dependent upon the character of the 
local governmental organization. 

In England he finds the lowest local community in the old Anglo- 
Saxon township, which later gave way to the parish and the borough. 
The opportunity for development accorded in England to these local 
units has not, he thinks, been wide enough. They have been sacri- 
ficed to the necessities of state administration, which has formed for 



